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IDENTIFICATION OF COMMON CHEMICAL ACTIVITY 
THROUGH COMPARISON OF SUBSTRUCTURAL FRAGMENTS 

5 Technical Field 

The invention relates to the study of structure-activity relationships 
in small molecule ligands. In particular, it concerns methods and devices to 
identify and correlate structural features of molecules with other molecules and/or 
libraries of molecules in order to identify the likely activity of the molecules in 
1 0 question. The invention employs systematic identification of structural fragments 
and a counting means to provide correlations. 

Background Arj 

Interaction between ligands and ligates, accounting for biological 
1 5 activity of the ligand or ligate, depends on the presence in the ligand of certain 
functional groups and their arrangement. Many attempts have been made to 
associate particular structural features with functionality, such as pharmacological 
activity, receptor binding ability, catalytic function, and the like. One approach 
has focused on the presence of certain common structural features, identifiable by 
2 0 visual inspection of structural formulas, which seem to be shared by molecules 
with similar pharmacological activities. For instance, central nervous system 
active drugs often contain piperidine rings. Benzodiazepine rings also are present 
in a variety of pharmaceuticals. Computer modeling of three-dimensional 
structures to ascertain the features of active sites has also been used as a basis for 
25 the design of small molecule mimics for ligands or ligates. Reactivity fingerprints 
with panels of reagents, such as antibodies or paralogs having various specificities 
have also been used to identify molecules which have specific biological binding 
specificities. Structural similarities among successful molecules identified by these 
methods have also been correlated by inspection of the relevant formulas. 
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Nevertheless, the key fiinctional groups of interest and their 
arrangement are not necessarily evident from inspection if there is no systematic 
means for their identification and subsequent correlation with biological or other 
activity. This problem is recognized in the literature. For example, Martin, E. J., 
5 et al. f in J Med Chem (1995) 38: 1431-1436 disclose a specific method for 
characterizing a particular class of molecules so that such correlations can be 
made. These authors identified 15-20 specific properties for each monomer 
composing the side chains of a series of oligo (N-substituted) glycine "peptoids." 
These descriptors such as lipophilicity, various topological indices, and 

1 0 functionality descriptors can be represented in the form of "flower plots" which 
show (on a circularized Y-axis) the extent of each property which has been 
assigned a value on the X-axis. Similarity of the side chains of the peptoids can 
then be readily determined by comparing their flower plots. Numerous different 
molecules can share the same flower plot. 

1 5 Applying similar concepts to broader classes of compounds 

requires definition of functional groups by some means other than a "side chain" of 
a polymer backbone. Sello, G., "A New Definition of Functional Groups and a 
General Procedure for Their Identification in Organic Structures," 1 14 
J Am.Chem.Soc. 3306-33 1 1 (1992), states that the recognition of functional 

2 0 groups in organic molecules is important both for their handling (e.g., in organic 
reactivity modeling) and for their storage and retrieval in reaction databases. Sello 
describes two fundamental approaches: (1) the choice of a set of fundamental 
functional groups that permits the recognition of the functional groups in a given 
molecule via an accurate comparison between its atomic groups and the functional 

2 5 group set, and (2) the definition of a set of rules, listing the necessary requisites of 

a functional group, that can be applied to a given molecule furnishing its functional 
groups. Sello defines a "functional group" as "a set of sufficiently important 
connected atoms, in which the importance is always decreasing from the central 
atom towards the peripheral atoms", where "importance" is equivalent to 

3 0 "contribution to the electronic stabilization energy of the molecule." Sello, 

however, does not discuss the identification or comparison of any sub-molecular 
group other than the functional groups he defines. More importantly, he does not 
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provide a means for providing a complete enumeration of sub-molecular groups to 
be evaluated as candidates for inclusion in a list of functional groups as he has 
defined them. 

The problem of enumeration of unique molecular structures has 
5 also been recognized in the literature. Liu, X., et al., "The Graph Isomorphism 
Problem," 10 J. Como. Chem 1243-51 (1991), describe the use of topological 
indices as a threshold test for the comparison of two molecules, followed by the 
use of isomorphism testing if the topological indices match, as a method of 
determining whether one molecule is unique from another. Liu et al. do not, 
1 0 however, apply the technique to molecule fragments, nor do they use the result of 
their comparisons to determine the likely attributes of one of the molecules or to 
derive libraries or other databases useful for such comparisons. 

The disclosures of each of these prior art publications is 
incorporated herein by reference. 

The present invention provides a complete systematic classification 
of functionality or activity based on particular topological characteristics of 
fragments of small molecules, with utility in a wide variety of structure/function 
comparisons. These data further provide a basis for construction of efficient 
combinatorial libraries covering essentially all of chemical space or focused on 
variations on particular themes to fine-tune selection of molecules with desired 
activity. 



15 



20 



Disclosure of the Invention 

This invention relates to a process for preparing a database of 

2 5 molecular fragments contained by a molecule, the process including the steps of 

(1) selecting a molecule; (2) identifying substantially all sequentially attached 
molecular fragments within the molecule; (3) counting the occurrence of each 
unique molecule fragment identified in step 2; and (4) storing in a computer- 
readable storage medium information correlating molecule fragment count with 

3 0 molecule fragment identity. 

The invention also relates to a computer-implemented process for 
identifying a molecule likely to have a desired trait, the process including the steps 
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of (1) selecting a test molecule comprising molecule fragments; (2) identifying 
substantially all molecule fragments within the test molecule; (3) counting the 
occurrence of each unique test molecule fragment identified in step 2; (4) 
comparing test molecule fragment counts from step 3 with fragment counts for 
5 identical fragments from a plurality of molecules having known activity; and (5) 
presenting the results of the comparing step as an output. 

The invention also includes a data processing system implementing 
these processes and computer-readable media having recorded thereon databases 
containing standardized representations of substantially all fragments of one or 
1 0 more molecules 

The invention is described in more detail below with reference to 

the drawings. 

Brief Description of the Drawings 

1 5 Figure 1 is a flow chart showing a process for assembling a library 

of fragmented molecules. 

Figure 2 is a flow chart showing a process for comparing a test 
molecule with a library of fragmented molecules of known activity. 

Figure 3 is a table showing all distinct subgraphs, listed by vertex 
2 0 label, for the skeleton methyl-cyclopentane. 

Figure 4 is a flow chart showing a method of identifying and 
enumerating fragments of molecules. 

Figure 5 is a flow chart showing a preferred method of identifying 
and enumerating molecule fragments, including a method of identifying duplicate 

2 5 fragments. 

Figure 6 shows the distinct moieties for 3-methyl-tetrahydrofuran, 
along with their respective frequencies. 

Figure 7 shows a single moiety from Figure 6 along with its 
positions of occurrence in the original molecular skeleton. 

3 0 Figure 8 is a three-dimensional bar graph showing the number of 

distinct subgraphs, S(N t m), of size m, as a function of chain length N for straight- 
chain molecules. 
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Figure 9 is a three-dimensional bar graph showing the number of 
distinct subgraphs, S(N t m) y of size m y as a function of ring size N for simple single- 
ring molecules. 

Figure 10 shows nine isomers of heptane. 
5 Figure 1 1 is a table showing the subgraph counts, S(7,m), and 

moiety counts, M(7,m), for each heptane isomer N=7 shown in Figure 10. 

Figure 12 is a table showing moiety counts, M(N t m), for branched 
heptamine isomers where the numeric label denotes the position of the N-atom 
substituent in each respective skeleton labelled b-i in Figure 10. 
1 0 Figures 1 3(a) and 1 3(b) are tables showing numbers of distinct 

subgraphs, S(N % m) % and moieties, M(N,m) y for the 20 naturally-occurring amino 
acids, ordered by size. 

Figure 14 is a histogram showing distribution of moieties of all 20 
amino acids from Figure 13(b) compared to the distribution of fragments from 
1 5 Tryptophane alone. 

Figure 1 5 shows a molecule library made up of multiple molecules. 
Figure 16 shows a test molecule. 

Figure 17 is a table showing the results of the use of the invention 
to compare fragments from a test molecule with those in a library of similar 
2 0 molecules. 

Figure 18 shows the fragments identified in the fragment 
comparison process as present in more than half of the library molecules and also 
either present or absent in the test molecule. 



25 Methods of Carrying Out the Invention 

In its most general terms, the invention provides a way of 
identifying a molecule likely to demonstrate certain desirable (or undesirable) 
activities, or put another way, the invention identifies the likely activity of a given 
test molecule. The desirable activities could be any measurable or calculated 

3 0 property of the compound, either biological, chemical or physical. The likelihood 
that any such activity is possible is inferred from a comparison of substructural 
fragments of the molecule with fragments of other molecules whose activities are 
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known. A "fragment" is a covalently connected set of atoms, whether or not the 
arrangement could actually stably exist independently of the remainder of the 
molecule. Once its likely activity has been identified, the fragment can be 
assembled computationally with other fragments into discrete chemical structures, 
5 corresponding compounds can be synthesized by combinatorial chemical 
operations or other synthetic procedures. 

The preferred method of this invention is shown in flowchart form 
in Figures 1 and 2. Figure 1 is a process for assembling a collection of fragments 
from a library of molecules of known activity for any particular function. The 
1 0 library can be chosen to contain molecules having one or more desired activities. 
One important library is made up of molecules chosen at random from the set of 
all known available chemicals without consideration for the particular activity of 
each molecule. 

Figure 2 shows a process for comparing a fragmented test 
15 molecule of unknown activity with a library of fragmented molecules of known 
activity to identify the activity the test molecule is likely to have. The library of 
molecule fragments and their counts used in the process of Figure 2 can be 
assembled using the process of Figure 1 or another process. 

Step 10 of Figure 1 selects a molecule having known calculated or 
2 0 measured activity. In step 12, the fragments of the molecule are identified in a 
unique manner. In step 14, the number of times each fragment occurs within the 
molecule is counted. In step 16, the fragment count is stored in a manner 
associating fragment count with fragment identity. Steps 10-16 may be repeated 
as often as desired to assemble a collection of fragments from a library of 

2 5 molecules having known activity. 

Steps 20-24 of Figure 2 repeat the process of Figure 1 for a test 
molecule of unknown activity. Thus, the molecule is fragmented in step 22 and 
the fragments are counted in step 24. In step 28, the fragment counts are 
compared to the counts for identical fragments occurring in one or more 

3 0 molecules of known activity to identify the likely activity of the test molecule. 

As shown in block 26 of Figure 2, the results of the fragment 
counting of step 24 may be stored in a manner associating fragment count with 
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fragment identity before comparing the test molecule fragment counts with counts 
for known molecules in step 28. The process of this invention may also start with 
step 26, i.e., with a pre-stored fragment list that is compared with fragment counts 
from a stored library of fragmented molecules of known activity, as in step 28. 
5 The library or libraries of fragmented molecules of known activity 

to which the fragmented test molecule is compared may be chosen for the specific 
purpose of such comparisons. These libraries can include (i) a library of 
fragmented molecules having toxic properties; (ii) a library of fragmented drug 
molecules having one or a set of desired pharmacological activities (such as 

1 0 central nervous system active drugs, including opiates, benzodiazepine receptor 
ligands, neuropeptide receptor ligands, neurotransmitter receptors or their 
transporters); (iii) a library of fragmented random molecules; or (iv) a library of 
fragmented molecules specifically selected for common activity (or a range of 
activity values, such as low activity to high activity), a specialized example of 

15 which is common affinity fingerprints, as described in U.S. Patent No. 5,300,425 
and pending U.S. patent applications S.N. 08/308,813 (filed 9/19/94); S.N. 
08/177,673 (filed 1/6/94); and S.N. 08/477,132 (filed 6/7/95), the disclosures of 
which are incorporated herein by reference. Comparison of the fragmented test 
molecule with multiple libraries (or with a single multi-purpose library containing 

2 0 molecules of diverse, and known, activity) helps identify the likely activity of the 

molecule under analysis. 

The preferred manner of implementing this invention is through use 
of a software program running on a digital computer yielding a physical database 
of actual utility. The program may be run on any data processing system, such as 
25 a computer, having sufficient computational power and memory. For example, we 
have run a version of the program successfully on an Indigo workstation (Silicon 
Graphics, Inc.). 

The molecule to be fragmented for either the process of Figure 1 or 
the process of Figure 2 must be presented in a consistent format that can be 

3 0 recognized and manipulated by a computer. Many different formats have been 

proposed. The preferred embodiment of our invention uses the two-dimensional 
CTfile format developed by Molecular Design Limited (MDL), as described in 
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Dalby, A., et al y "Description of Several Chemical Structure File Formats Used by 
Computer Programs Developed at Molecular Design Limited," 32 J. Chem. Inf. 
CQmput Sd 244-55 (1992), the disclosure of which is incorporated herein by 
reference. Thus, the preferred input to step 10 of Figure 1 or step 20 of Figure 2 
5 is a MOLfile of a molecule as described in the Dalby article. Other two- 
dimensional molecule file formats may be used, however, without departing from 
the scope of the invention. See, e.g., D. Weininger, "SMILES, A Chemical 
Language and Information System. 1 . Introduction to Methodology and 
Encoding Rules," 28 J. Chem. Inf Commit Sci 31-36 (1988). In addition, the 

1 0 two-dimensional molecule file format used in the practice of this invention may be 
derived from a suitable three-dimensional molecule file format. 

In general, the description of a molecule in a two-dimensional (2D) 
chemical database is sufficient to carry out an enumeration of all its substructures. 
The standard representation of a molecule at the 2D-level is as a list of atom 

15 types and a connection table, i.e., a list of pairs of atoms which are bonded to one 
another with a specified bond type. Other representations are possible, of course. 

As is normally done for 2D-databases, hydrogens are omitted. 
Restricting the representation to "heavy atoms" makes the problem more 
2 0 manageable in most cases and does not result in loss of information because the 
knowledge of bond-types between the heavy atoms and standard assumptions of 
their respective valencies allows regeneration of full structural formulae for both 
parent molecule and its fragments. 

From the connection table it is computationally straightforward to 

2 5 construct the molecular graph, and techniques of graph theory may then be 

applied. The AT vertices (nodes) of the graph represent the atoms and are 
identified both by numerical labels (1, 2,..., N), and their atom types (C, O, N, S, 
etc.). Note the technical distinction between the atom "label" (which derives from 
an arbitrarily chosen numbering scheme) and the atom "type" which defines the 

3 0 chemistry of the problem. The "size" of a molecule may be quantified by the 

number N itself. The E edges of the graph represent the bonds between pairs of 
atoms and carry integer "weights" corresponding with chemists' conventional 
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understanding of bond-order (single, double or triple in most cases). Hydrogen 
bonds are not considered. The "connectivity", </, of a given atom is the number of 
other atoms to which it is bonded, irrespective of bond-type. The graph is said to 
be "connected" if it is possible to trace paths along consecutive edges from every 
5 vertex to every other. All the graphs and their subgraphs dealt with here are 
assumed to be connected corresponding to discrete covalently bound molecules 
and molecule fragments, respectively. 

The first step in the analysis is to generate all connected subgraphs 
of the "parent" molecular graph which contain distinct sets of vertices by label. A 

1 0 connected subgraph corresponds to a molecular fragment (which need not be 
capable of independent existence in its own right); at this stage it is uniquely 
defined by the list of atom labels which comprise it. Therefore, two subgraphs of 
the same size are distinct if they differ by at least one vertex label. For a given 
molecule with N atoms, the number of distinct subgraphs of size m will be 

15 designated by S(N,m) t where m ranges from 1 (single atoms) to #(the parent 
molecule). 

By way of example, for the skeleton of methyl-cyclopentane, all the 
distinct subgraphs are listed by vertex label in Figure 3. The labelling of the atoms 
of the skeleton is arbitrary and purposefully does not follow any usual convention 

2 0 because the results of significance are independent of the choice of labels. At the 

bottom of the figure are the totals for each size. Note that, at this stage, the 
number of distinct subgraphs, S(N,m), of each size, m, which are found is 
independent of the atom-types and bond-types and, of course, is also independent 
of the way in which the atoms are labelled. In other words, the numbers and types 
25 of subgraphs of each size is dictated solely by the individual connectivities of the 
atoms, the molecular topology. In Figure 3, then, 2-methyl-tetrahydrofuran 
and 3-hydroxy tetrahydrofuran would give identical distributions of subgraphs. 
Such groups of molecules will be called "iso-skeletal." The utility ofS(N.m) is 
that it offers a mathematical representation of atom-connectivities in a molecular 

3 0 structure which is irrespective of the atom types which are present but which is 

distinctive of certain topologies. 
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It should be noted that any pair of atoms which are bonded to one 
another in the parent molecule retain that bond in any fragment which contains 
them both. Therefore, there is one 5 -atom subgraph which contains all 5 ring 
atoms; i.e., "chains" of all 5 ring atoms are not found. Such a result is a 
5 consequence of defining subgraphs by sets of vertex-labels rather than sets of 
edge-labels which would be an equally valid, but distinct, approach. The rationale 
behind this choice is that a "substructure" is envisaged to be a set of atoms and the 
bonds between them extracted from the parent molecule, in toto, without 
considering the often many possible alternative arrangements of bonds which leave 

10 those atoms connected. 

In order to incorporate the chemical attributes of the parent 
molecule into the purely topological information contained in the subgraphs, the 
iso-skeletal but chemically distinct subgraphs must be distinguished from one 
another. There are many levels at which this may be carried out. In the 

1 5 implementation described here, the subgraphs are distinguished only by the atomic 
numbers of the atoms involved and the bond types of the bonds between them. 
Therefore, at this level, all carbon atoms are equivalent to one another, as are all 
oxygens, etc. It is only the types and numbers of bonds that they form which 

* 

differentiates them. For example, a carbonyl carbon can only be distinguished 
2 0 from an aliphatic carbon in moieties which contain the carbonyl oxygen atom also. 
Alternatively, atoms may be distinguished by their local environments, in which 
case, for example, carbon atoms have a number of types, such as aliphatic, 
aromatic, carbonyl, etc. It is also possible to use some other property, e.g., charge 
or hydrophobicity, to distinguish atoms. A substructure defined in any of these 

2 5 ways will be referred to as a "moiety", in order to avoid confusion with other 

terms such as functional group or substructure. The term "fragment" is more 
general and can be used to mean either subgraph or moiety. 

The distinct moieties are stored in different files according to their 
size and it is, of course, only necessary to compare moieties of the same size. 

3 0 Figure 4 is a flow chart showing a preferred way of identifying and enumerating 

moieties using a computerized data processing system. As in the embodiments 
discussed above, the process of this preferred embodiment begins at step 30 with 
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the molecules stored in a computer-readable storage medium within the data 
processing system in a standardized form (such as the MDL MOLfile format) with 
substantially all chemical ambiguities resolved. Since it can be readily 
accomplished by a variety of means known to practitioners in the art of 
5 computational chemistry, the standardization process is not part of this invention. 

In step 32, the molecule fragments are arranged according to 
fragment size, i.e., in a two-atom fragment list, a three-atom fragment list, and so 
on, depending on the processing and memory limits of the computer system being 
used. In the preferred embodiment, the list starts with two-atom fragments and 

1 0 proceeds to three-atom fragments only after the two-atom list is exhausted and 
continues with fragments of increasing size. The list stops when the fragment size 
is the same as the molecular size or the limits of the computer system have been 
reached. While proceeding in order of increasing fragment size increases the 
efficiency of the comparison process, this step is optional. 

IS In steps 34 and 36, a fragment is selected from the list and the 

system determines whether the fragment differs from any fragment previously 
stored in a fragment table within a computer-readable storage medium within the 
data processing system. This data storage medium can either be associated with, 
or independent from, the medium in which the standardized molecule information 

20 is stored. 

The initial fragment selected at the start of the process will be 
unique, of course, since no fragments will have yet been stored in the fragment 
table. The process therefore proceeds to step 38, where the fragment identity is 
stored in the fragment table and the counter for that fragment is set at 1. 

2 5 If there are more fragments in the molecule's fragment lists, the 

process returns to step 34 to select the next fragment. If this next fragment is the 
same as a fragment previously stored in the fragment table, the counter for that 
fragment is incremented at step 42, and the process returns to step 34 to select 
another fragment if there are any more fragments in the fragment lists. If the 

3 0 selected fragment differs from the fragments already stored in the table, the 

selected fragment is added to the table and its counter is set at 1 . 
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The result of this process is a computer-readable database of one 
or more molecules listing the molecule fragments identified in the molecule and 
the number of times each fragment occurs in the molecule. This database can be 
displayed on a computer display, printed on a printer, or stored in a digital 
5 memory such as a ROM, RAM, magnetic tape or optical disk. Multiple known 
fragmented molecules may be compiled into a library to be used for comparison 
with a fragment list from a test molecule, as described above with reference to 
Figure 2. Alternatively, the fragmentation procedure may be performed on known 
and test molecules together without any intermediate storage or display of 
1 0 fragment count information. 

The comparison of each fragment with those already stored can be 
a computationally intensive process. The preferred embodiment of our invention 
therefore uses a two-step approach to the fragment comparison process. The first 
step calculates an easy-to-compute index and stores it with each fragment. This 

15 index, however, is not necessarily unique; it is possible for more than one fragment 
to share the same index. The second step of the process, therefore, is to 
determine whether two fragments sharing the same index are identical through the 
use of a graph isomorphism algorithm. By using the computationally-intensive 
graph isomorphism comparison only in cases where a fragment's index matches 

2 0 another fragment's index, this approach minimizes computation time during the 
fragment identification and counting process. 

An example of the use of this two-step process is shown in Figure 
5. In steps 52 and 54 of Figure 5, topological indices are calculated for all 
fragments in the list of standardized fragments, and the fragments are arranged 

2 5 according to size. The preferred definition for topological indices is described in 

Hall, L.H., and Kier, L.B., "Determination of Topological Equivalence in 
Molecular Graphs from the Topological State," 9 Quant. Stract.-Act. Relat 115- 
131 (1990), the disclosure of which is incorporated by reference. Other 
topological indices may be used without departing from the scope of our 

3 0 invention. See, e.g., Randic, M., "On Characterization of Molecular Branching," 

97 1 Am, Chgm t $ps, 6609-15 (1975); Hosoya, H., "Topological Index: a Newly 
Proposed Quantity Characterizing the Topological Nature of Structured Isomers 
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of Saturated Hydrocarbons," 44 Bull. Chem. Soc. Japan 2332-39 (1971); Schultz, 
H.P., "Topological Organic Chemistry. 1. Graph Theory and Topological Indices 
of Alkanes," 29 J. Chem. Inf. Comput. Sci. 227-28 (1989); Wiener, H., 
"Structural Determination of Paraffin Boiling Points," 69 J, Am. Chem. Soc. 17- 
5 20 (1 947); Balaban, A.T., "Highly Discriminating Distance-Based Topological 
Index," 89 Chem. Phvs. Lett. 399-404; Piatt, JR., "Influence of Neighbor Bonds 
on Additive Bond Properties in Paraffins," 15 J. Chem. Phvs . 419 (1947); Bertz, 
S.N., "The First General Index of Molecular Complexity," 103 J. Am. Chem. Soc 
3599-3601 (1981); Bonchev, D., et al., "Information Theory, Distance Matrix and 

10 Molecular Branching," 67 J. Chem. Phvs. 4517-33 (1977). 

In steps 56 and 58, a fragment is selected from the list and its 
topological index is compared to the topological indices of fragments already 
stored in the fragment table. If the topological index of the selected fragment is 
unique, the fragment is stored in the fragment table and its counter is set at 1 . 

15 If, however, the selected fragment's topological index matches the 

topological index of a fragment already stored in the fragment list, the two 
fragments (i.e., the selected fragment and the stored fragment having the same 
index as the selected fragment) are compared with a graph isomorphism algorithm. 
If the two fragments are isomorphic {i.e., are identical), then the fragment's 

2 0 counter is incremented by 1, as in step 64. 

On the other hand, if the selected fragment does not match any of 
the fragments in the table by the graph isomorphism method, the fragment is a new 
fragment and must be stored as such in the fragment table in step 60. This process 
of using a threshold comparison of a first, and less computationally intensive, 
25 representation of the fragments (e.g., the topological indices) before using a 

second, more accurate but more computationally intensive, representation of the 
fragment reduces the computational load dramatically. 

The preferred graph isomorphism method is a version of Ullmann, 
J.R., "An Algorithm for Subgraph Isomorphism," 23 J. Assoc. Comput. Mach. 31- 

3 0 42 (1976), the disclosure of which is incorporated herein by reference. Other 

approaches may be used, of course. See, e.g., Barnard, J.M., "Substructure 
Searching Methods: Old and New." 33 J. Chem. Inf. Comput Sci, 
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(1993); Cornell, D.G., et al, !, An Efficient Algorithm for Graph Isomorphism, M 17 
J. Assoc. Comput. Mach 51-64 (1970). 

Since most molecules of interest have only a few non-carbon 
atoms, it is usually true that the number of distinct moieties is much less than the 
5 number of distinct subgraphs for any molecule. The numbers of distinct moieties 
of size tn for a molecule of N atoms is designated by M(N,m) t where again m takes 
value between 1 (so \hatM(Nj) represents the number of distinct atom-types in 
the molecule) and N. 

The distinct moieties for 3-methyl tetrahydrofuran are shown in 
10 Figure 6 along with their respective frequencies. The numbers of distinct moieties 
for each respective size are shown at the bottom of the figure. In Figure 7, a 
single moiety is shown along with its positions of occurrence in the original 
molecular skeleton. As molecules and fragments get larger, reliable recognition of 
moiety (as either presence, absence or a simple count) becomes increasingly 
1 5 difficult to perform manually. 

The following examples illustrate these principles for single 
molecules. As shown below, fragment counts have distinctive patterns for 
different classes of molecule. 

20 Example 1 . 

For straight-chain molecules, the subgraphs are also all simple 
chains, ranging in size from single vertices up to the size, N, of the molecule itself 
Their numbers are given by the simple linear relationship: 

(1) S(N,m)=N-m+l 
2 5 But, because all the atom-types are the same, there is no chemical distinction 

between any subgraph and any other of the same size, so there is only one distinct 
moiety for each size. Relationship (1) is shown for straight chains up to length 12, 
in Figure 8. 



30 



Example 2 . 

For simple, unsubstituted, single-ring systems in which all bonds 
are equivalent, (e.g., cyclopropane, benzene, etc.) the numbers of subgraphs and 
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moieties also follow very simple relations. For a ring of AT atoms, there are exactly 
N subgraphs for each size m less than the ring-size itself, a result which is 
displayed in Figure 9 for monocyclic systems with up to 12 atoms. All such 
subgraphs are simple chains of length iw, and for given m, they are identical with 

5 one another so that, just as with simple chains, the number of distinct moieties is 
again exactly 1 for each size. 

Comparison of Figures 8 and 9 is instructive. The form of S(N t m) 
is qualitatively different for rings from those for the chain molecules. Simply by 
inspection it is possible to see that the functions S(N,m) for families of molecules 

0 with distinct topologies have very different characteristics. Since, for example, 
whether a molecule is ring-like or chain-like is likely to be a relevant property for 
understanding its likely activity, S(N,m) emerges as a powerful tool for quantifying 
intuition. 



.5 Examplg 3. 

Figure 1 1 presents both subgraph counts, S(N,m) y and moiety 
counts, M(N t m), for the 9 isomers of heptane listed in Figure 10. In order to 
investigate the effect of single hetero-atom substitution on branched acyclic 
systems, each symmetiy-unique carbon of the nine isomers of heptane is replaced 

: 0 with a nitrogen atom, which leads to examples of primary, secondary, tertiary and 
quaternary amines. The structures are listed in Figure 12 (labeled a to i to 
correspond to Figure 10). They are grouped according to their skeletal form (in 
descending order of longest chain) in the order of the heptane isomers in 
Figure 1 1; their numbering in Figure 12 corresponds with the number of the 

5 nitrogen atom which is substituted for the carbon atom in each case, Figure 10. 

While the numbers of distinct moieties for the heptamines is greater 
than that for the corresponding iso-skeletal heptanes, the overall distributions, 
M(N t m) y are still rather flat. For these molecules, the moiety diversity introduced 
by single heteroatom substitution is comparable to that introduced by branching, 

0 relative to an unbranched, unsubstituted molecule with the same number of atoms. 
This result implies that an increase in moiety diversity may be achieved both by 
introduction of branched centers and by insertion of atom types which differ from 
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those which make up the main skeleton. The quantity M(N t m) serves to 
characterize the underlying chemical complexity of a molecule: large moiety 
counts may arise from complex topologies as well as the presence of distinct 
atoms. Molecules with high moiety counts have structures which permit a wide 
range of interaction types with external influences, for example, other molecules 
or biological receptors. 

Example 4 . 

The fragment distributions in the 20 naturally occurring amino 
acids provide a good example of the insights to be gained from moiety 
enumeration. The molecules range in size from 5 heavy atoms (glycine) to 1 5 
(tryptophane). Figures 13(a) and 13(b) give the distributions, S(N t m) and 
M(N,m), respectively, for the 20 molecules, in ascending order of the number of 
heavy atoms. 

Several of the amino acids are iso-skeletal and so have identical 
entries for S(N t m). They are: cysteine and serine; threonine and valine; asparagine, 
aspartic acid and leucine; glutamic acid and glutamine. 

The distributions of S(N t m) differentiate the amino acids into two 
types according to whether they contain a ring in their structure or not. The 
acyclic molecules (alanine, cysteine, threonine, asparagine, isoleucine, methionine, 
glutamic acid, lysine and arginine - and their respective isoskeletal partners) have 
more atoms m=l than bonds /n=2 so that S(N f m) initially dips on increasing m 
from 1 . But there is a subsequent "peak" in the distribution at larger m. This form 
for S(N t m) is characteristic of branched acyclic skeletons. By contrast, the amino 
acids which contain a ring (i.e., proline, histidine, phenylalanine, tyrosine and 
tryptophane) have a simple rise and subsequent decline in S(N 9 m) as m increases. 

In Figure 13(b), the influence of the presence of heteroatoms on 
the moiety counts is observed clearly. The presence of more than one different 
type of hetero-atom means that there are many more distinct moieties than are 
possible respectively in isoskeletal hydrocarbons or singly-substituted analogs. It 
can also be seen that the larger the fragment size, the closer is the number of 
distinct moieties to the number of subgraphs themselves. In the limiting case in 
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which every atom in a skeleton is distinct, S(N,m) and M(N t m) would be equal for 
all m. 

Also conspicuous is the small total number of distinct moieties, i.e., 
chemical substructures, which are present among the set of amino acids. The 
5 moieties number a few hundred at most, to be compared with over a thousand 
which could be obtained for, e.g., cages or fused polyhexes of comparable 
numbers of atoms. A "binning" exercise was carried out in which the 20 amino 
acids were pooled and the total numbers of distinct moieties of each size from the 
whole set was counted. They are histogrammed in Figure 14. Note that the 

1 0 overall distribution is effectively dominated by the numbers of moieties which can 
be obtained from the largest molecule, tryptophane. The significantly larger 
number of moieties that tryptophane contains may account for its over- 
representation at the binding sites of anti-bodies and other proteins. It can be 
argued that the large number of substructures present in it provide a larger 

15 assortment of possible interactions with ligands than do the smaller amino acids. 

There are important consequences of these results for the design of 
the scaffolds which underpin combinatorial chemistry methods. A desirable 
property of a chemical library is that it should contain high diversity. In a very 
crude way, this may be simply measured by a count of the numbers of distinct 

2 0 moieties which are present. Such a count measures the basic composition of the 

molecular constituents at the 2-D level, from which it can be extrapolated that at 
the 3-D level, the likelihood of matching a given pharmacophore also depends on 
the number of distinct substructures which are present. From the analysis of 
fragments provided by the techniques presented here, it is apparent that the higher 
25 the average connectivity of the atoms in the basic skeleton, the greater the 

possibility that the range of possible fragments is widely sampled. It is thus now 
possible to design molecules with useful or unusual fragment distributions. 

Because real fragments of size 8-12 atoms are able to span the 
typical distances between receptor-interaction points, it is likely to be important to 

3 0 maximize the occurrence of substructures in this size range; smaller fragments are 

unable to achieve significant geometries and larger ones become unwieldy. 
Substructure counting has provided objective evidence that branched acyclic 
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molecules and cage-like and fused-ring scaffolds are useful because they 
compactly give rise to maximal substructural representation. Branched acyclic 
molecules have the disadvantage of high conformational flexibility. One example 
of this general principle has been provided by Rebek et ai, who have used rigid 
5 cages and fused ring molecules as core structures to which functionalities have 
been attached combinatorially. T. Carell, E. A. Wintner, A. Bashir-Hashemi and 
J. Rebek, Jr., Agnew. Chem. Int. Ed Engl, 33, 2059-2061, (1994); T. Carrell, 
E. A. Wintner and J. Rebek, Jr., Agnew. Chem. lnt Ed Engl % 33, 2061-2064, 
(1994); and T. Carrell, E. A. Wintner A. J. Sutherland, J. Rebek, Y. M. 
1 C Dunayevskiy and P. Vouros, Chemistry & Biology, 2, 1 7 1 - 1 83 , (1 995). 

Example 5 . 

Figures 15-18 illustrate an example of library comparison 
according to a preferred embodiment of this invention. Figure 1 5 shows a 

15 molecule library made up of multiple molecules, and Figure 16 shows a test 

molecule. Figures 17(a) and 17(b) are a table showing the results of the use of the 
fragmentation techniques of this invention. The first column of Figure 17 is an 
arbitrary fragment number. The second column lists fragment size, i.e., the 
number of atoms in the fragment. The third column is the topological index of the 

2 0 fragment, computed according to the preferred method described above. 

Columns four and five relate to the molecule library as a whole. 
Column four lists the number of molecules in the library in which a particular 
fragment occurs at least once, and column five lists the total number of 
occurrences of that fragment in the library. Thus, for example, fragment no. 1 

2 5 may be found in each of the eleven molecules in the molecule library, giving a total 

incidence of eleven times in the library-one occurrence for each molecule. The 
table shown in Figure 17 does not track the number of individual occurrences of 
each fragment in each molecule in the library or the molecules in which each 
fragment can be found. This information may be retained in alternative 

3 0 embodiments of the invention. 

The sixth column lists the number of occurrences of each fragment 
in the test molecule. 
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The last column is a summary of the significance of the fragment 
comparison process. A fragment is deemed to be significant if it is incident in at 
least a chosen fraction of the test library molecules. In this case, we have used 
half of the library molecules as a cut-off^ though this number may be the subject of 
5 variation in other applications. A "+" is placed in column 7 if a particular 
fragment occurs in more than half of the library molecules and in the test 
molecule. A T is placed in column 7 if a particular fragment occurs in more than 
half of the library molecules and does not appear in the test molecule. Nothing is 
placed in column 7 if the fragment does not appear in more than half of the library 

1 o molecules. This information can be used for predicting activity of the test 

molecule based on known activities of the library molecules. 

Figure 1 8 shows the significant fragments identified in this 
fragment comparison process. Each fragment is labelled by a number denoting 
corresponding with its entry in the first column of the table in figure 17. 
15 Additionally, the fragments are labelled n + M or T according to their respective 
entries in the last column of the table in figure 17. 

The kind of information that will come out of any fragment 
comparison of a test molecule with a molecule library will depend on the 
characteristics of the molecule library constituents. For example, a molecule 

2 0 library including drugs which show central nervous system activity will provide 

information useful for predicting the central nervous system activity of a test 
molecule. As another example, a molecule library including toxins will provide 
information concerning the toxic activity of a test molecule. Molecule libraries 
can thus be designed to provide information about multiple activities, both positive 
2 5 and negative, of any test molecule. 

Example 6. 

In another application of this invention, 500 molecules with some 
pharmaceutical activity were selected from directories of known drugs. The set 
30 contained molecules from different functional classes. Further, 1,500 organic 
molecules were selected at random from catalogues of three major chemical 
suppliers. It was ensured that these molecules had molecular weights which fell in 
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the same range as those of the drugs. The ordering of the 1,500 molecules was 
randomized and divided into three mutually exclusive sets of 500 molecules each. 
That is, no molecule appeared in more than one set and every molecule from the 
original 1,500 was present among the three sets. These three sets are taken to 
5 represent an "average" sampling of molecules widely used in organic chemistry, 
covering the multitude of applications that are currently possible. 

For each of the four sets of 500 molecules (one set of drugs and 
three sets of arbitrarily chosen molecules), moieties of size up to 10 atoms were 
obtained and stored in files along with counters denoting their respective presence 

1 0 (or absence) in each of the molecules in the sets. The moiety and counter files for 
the drug molecules were compared with those for the three sets of ordinary 
organic molecules. This exercise enabled detection of moieties which are 
preferentially present in molecules with pharmaceutical activity as well as a 
number which are absent. Among the moieties identified were a number already 

15 known to medicinal chemists, for empirical reasons. For example, we find that 
piperidine rings are much more likely to be found in drug molecules than on 
average in organic chemistry. On the other hand, nitro-groups and nitro-aromatic 
systems are almost entirely absent from pharmaceutically active molecules, 
whereas they are found throughout the rest of organic chemistry. 

2 0 Given that a rigorous, mechanical analysis such as this can confirm 

long-held intuition of organic and medicinal chemists, it is clear that much more 
information, which is less immediately obvious, may be derived from this and 
similar analyses. 

Modifications to the invention described above will be apparent to 
25 those skilled in the art. 
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What is claimed is: 

1 . A process for preparing a database of molecule fragments 
contained by a molecule, the process comprising the following steps: 
5 ( 1 ) selecting a molecule; 

(2) identifying substantially all sequentially attached molecule 
fragments within the molecule; 

(3) counting the occurrence of each unique molecule fragment 
identified in step 2; 

0 (4) storing in a computer-readable storage medium information 

correlating molecule fragment count with molecule fragment identity. 



2. The process of claim 1 further comprising the step of 
1 5 repeating steps 1 -4 for a plurality of molecules. 



3 The process of claim 2 wherein the plurality of molecules 
comprise a library of drug molecules, optionally, central nervous system active 
2 0 drugs, or 

wherein the plurality of molecules comprise a library of toxic 

molecules; or 

wherein the plurality of molecules comprise a library of molecules 
chosen randomly from sets of available substances; or 
2 5 wherein the plurality of molecules comprise a library of molecules 

exhibiting at least one common activity; or 

wherein the plurality of molecules comprise a library of molecules 
each having a known activity, the activity of the molecules spanning a range of 
activity values, optionally from low activity to high activity. 
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4. The process of claim 1 wherein the molecule is described by 
a two-dimensional representation which permits all atom types and their 
connectivities to be unambiguously defined, or 

wherein the molecule is described by a three-dimensional 
representation which permits all atom types and their connectivities to be 
unambiguously defined; and/or 

wherein the comparing step comprises the step of arranging the 
fragments into lists by fragment size. 



10 



15 



5. The process of claim 1 wherein the identifying and counting 
steps comprise the following steps: selecting a fragment and determining whether 
the selected fragment has been previously stored in a fragment table in a 
computer-readable storage medium. 



6. The process of claim 5 wherein the identifying and counting 
steps further comprise: repeating the steps of selecting a fragment and 
determining whether the selected fragment has been previously stored in a 
2 0 fragment table in a computer-readable storage medium until all fragments of the 
selected molecule below a predetermined threshold fragment size have selected; 
and/or 

wherein the identifying and counting steps further comprise the 
step of incrementing a counter associated with a fragment stored in the fragment 
2 5 table if the selected fragment has been previously stored in the fragment table; 
and/or 

wherein the identifying and counting steps further comprise the 
step of storing the selected fragment in the fragment table if the selected fragment 
has not been previously stored in the fragment table. 
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7. 



The process of claim 5 further comprising the step of 



deriving a first representation of all fragments before the step of selecting a 
fragment, the determining step comprising comparing the first representation of 
the selected fragment with first representations of fragments stored in the 
5 computer-readable storage medium. 



deriving a second representation of a selected fragment if the first representation 
10 of the selected fragment matches the first representation of a fragment stored in 
the computer-readable storage medium, the determining step further comprising 
comparing the second representation of the selected fragment with a second 
representation of the fragment stored in the computer-readable storage medium; 
and 

1 5 wherein the second representation is optionally a graph 

isomorphism; and/or 

wherein the first representation is a topological index; and 
wherein the second representation is optionally a graph 
isomorphism; and/or 

2 0 wherein the first representation includes atom type; and/or 



8. 



The process of claim 7 further comprising the step of 



wherein the first representation includes atom property. 
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(4) presenting the resuhs of the comparing step as an output, 



10. The process of claim 24 wherein the plurality of molecules 
5 comprises a library of drug molecules, or 

wherein the plurality of molecules comprises a library of toxic 

molecules, or 

wherein the plurality of molecules comprises a library of molecules 
chosen randomly from sets of available substances, or 

10 

wherein the plurality of molecules comprises a library of molecules 
exhibiting at least one common activity. 



15 1 1 . A process for predicting activity of a test molecule, the 

process comprising the following steps: 

(1) selecting a molecule having a known activity, the molecule 
comprising molecule fragments; 

(2) identifying substantially all molecule fragments within the 

2 0 molecule; 

(3) counting molecule fragments identified in step 2; 

(4) storing in a digital storage medium information correlating 
molecule fragment count with molecule fragment identity; 

(5) repeating steps 1-4 for a plurality of molecules, each molecule 

2 5 having a known activity; and 

(6) selecting a test molecule having an unknown activity, the test 
molecule comprising test molecule fragments; 

(7) identifying substantially all test molecule fragments within the 

molecule; 

3 0 (8) counting test molecule fragments identified in step 7; 

(9) comparing information correlating test molecule fragment 
count with test molecule fragment identity with information stored in step 4. 
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12. A data processing system for creating a database of 
standardized representations of substantially all fragments of a molecule 
comprising: 

5 means for selecting a molecule, the molecule comprising molecule 

fragments; 

means for identifying substantially all molecule fragments within 

the molecule; 

means for counting molecule fragments identified by the means for 
1 0 identifying; and 

a digital storage medium. 



13. A data processing system for identifying a molecule likely 
15 to have a desired trait, the system comprising: 

means for identifying substantially all molecule fragments within a 
plurality of molecules; 

means for counting in each molecule the molecule fragments 
identified by the means for identifying; * 
2 0 means for comparing fragment count for one molecule with 

fragment count for at least one other molecule; and 

an output device. 



25 1 4. A computer-readable medium having recorded thereon a 

database containing standardized representations of substantially all fragments of a 
molecule. 



30 



15. The computer-readable medium of claim 1 4 wherein the 
medium has recorded thereon representations of substantially all fragments of a 
plurality of molecules. 
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1 6. The computer-readable medium of claim 1 5 wherein the 
plurality of molecules comprise a library of drug molecules, or 

wherein the plurality of molecules comprises a library of toxic 

5 molecules, or 

wherein the plurality of molecules comprises a library of random 

molecules, or 

wherein the plurality of molecules comprises a library of molecules 
exhibiting at least one common activity. 
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